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analogy of Plotinus. Action is always in the service of an idea; but intuition 
is beyond the idea. Even when, in later life, Schelling emphasized the will 
and developed the doctrines which Hartmann magnifies as irrationalism, it was 
not the will-to-live, as with Schopenhauer, but the will-to-consciousness, 
to-have-ideas. Will with Schelling, then, was simply the power of the under- 
standing itself. And yet, the author holds that Schelling was not an idealist : 
not temperamentally, for he believed not at all in the efficacy of the idea as 
such, of spiritual forces apart from nature; and not as a method, for while 
German idealism is a synthesis of conflicting opposites, Schelling denies the 
existence of the conflict itself. "In truth the great interest of Schelling, the 
fundamental value of his system, is not to cause spiritual forces to predominate 
in reality, as with idealism, but to cause to penetrate through everything in 
nature and history an intuition, which, far from remaining a stranger to things, 
as a spectator is to the objects he contemplates, follows rather the inward 
rhythm of their life, moves with them, penetrates them to the bottom." For 
the performance of the tasks which this program entailed, however, Schelling 
lacked the taste for psychology and the acquaintance with it which have 

fostered the work of M. Bergson. 

E. L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 

La Mennais, L'homme et I'Scrivain. Pages choisies. Par T. Duine. Li- 
brairie Emmanuel Vitte, Paris et Lyon, 1912. — in 8°, pp. 348. 
This book prepared by the abb6 Duine is evidentally destined to claim as a 
catholic a brilliant author censured by the pope at the time he wrote, and who, 
out of his own free will, withdrew from the Apostolic Church. Catholicism 
does not want to lose the benefit of such reputations ; time effaces many enmities ; 
quarrels may be explained as misunderstandings. The able Introduction (of 
60 pages) to the Extracts, mentions very briefly the two dangerous spots in 
La Mennais' career, namely his ordination as a priest, (27), and especially 
the great crisis brought about by the revolutionary paper L'Avenir which was 
censured by the Church, induced La Mennais to go to Rome, but brought 
about his condemnation by the Pope, and finally the open break with Rome 
(42). Such a man as L. M., the author suggests, could be a great catholic 
writer (as Chateaubriand, Lamartine, or Hugo) but ought not to have been 
induced to join the clergy: thus the blame of the break is taken away from the 
Church and laid at the door of one individual, the bishop of Vannes, while 
L. M. himself is not guilty either, and thus a real son of the Church. At the 
same time the condemnation of L. M. by the Pope is justified. 

The idea of publishing Extracts has been much in favor of recent years, and 
for such authors as L. M. there is no reason for criticizing it. He wrote much, 
and he is not enough of a commanding figure to claim our time to read all. 
After all this book shows that posterity judged him fairly well in not classing 
him among the very first-class writers. He is an inspirer of lofty thoughts 
rather than a master of systematic philosophical thought; some of his beautiful 
prose (from the Essai sur I'indiffSrence and from the Paroles d'un Croyant) will 
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always have their place in French anthologies (e. g., p. 245; 250 of this volume). 
It would possibly be unjust to say that L. M. was not able to write strictly 
philosophical works, but whether it was personal preference or the result of 
circumstances, it is a fact that he never had the necessary quietude for real 
speculative meditation. We would say that he is perhaps even more a case 
for the psychologist than for the philosopher. He is a breton like Renan, and 
his career is much like that of the great skeptic. Very mystic and childlike, 
(as everyone is in that region) but obstinate in their love of truth, both finally 
left the Church; but while Renan left religion at the same time as the 
Church, L. M. wanted to keep his religion and even his Catholicism: which 
can be explained by the fact that Renan belongs to the age of objective science, 
of naturalism and realism in literatures, of triumphant positivism in philosophy ; 
while L. M. was living during the time of the French Revolution, saw the reign 
of terror in catholic Brittany, witnessed the persecution of the clergy, re- 
membered the dramatic celebrations of the mass by priests who were daily 
risking their life for what was to them the sacred truth; this could not but 
impress the child's mind endowed with much Celtic imagination, and even the 
grown up man could not satisfy himself that beliefs inspiring such devotion were 
entirely devoid of good foundation. 

The extracts from his philosophic writings which are given — the others 
need not be noted here — are enough to show very conclusively that L. M.'s 
philosophy was, as that of all romanticists of that period, of a purely prag- 
matic character. They all worked on the principle that life would be too sad 
if the hopes of Christian religion were not true. L. M. tried to translate this 
into philosophical truth: Rationalism he traces back to Cartesianism, and 
Descartes' rationalism cannot lead to any solid truth, for it is all subjectivism. 
Descartes starts from the theory that whatever seems evident is true, and the 
frailty of this theory L. M. points out; among other places he does it in a very 
witty dialog quoted pp. 93-97 ; we hear an insane man who, two hundred years 
after Descartes' death, is absolutely convinced that he is Descartes; it is 
evident to him; and the Cartesian who discusses with him must admit that there 
is no (Cartesian) way of convincing him that he is wrong. 1 

Now while pure rationalism or Cartesianism leads to subjectivism or to a 
philosophical zero, it certainly leads us to the need of some principles above 
reason itself. L. M. points out two: Tradition and Authority. These do not 
really discard reason, but they replace by a raison generate, the cartesian raison 
individuelle. Let us quote Duine: " la raison individuelle . . . estporteeaux 
ecarts et a l'anarchie . . . la raison generate de l'humanite, ... est con- 
servatrice des principes primordiaux; en sorte que a la place du sens prive des 
sceptiques, des philosophes, des heretiques [protestants] se dresse une notion 
d'autoritS a. laquelle on est oblige de se conformer; en un mot le raisonnement 
personnel n'a de valeur qu'autant qu'il obeit au consentement universel des 
peuples, qui forme la veritable raison humaine. . ." (p. 31). Then, L. M. 
wants to prove that the Church tradition is the real human tradition, and 
therefore " authority." 

1 Protestantism is refuted in about the same manner. See pp. 79-81. 
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As pointed out above this is entirely pragmatic: We must believe in Church 
dogmas because they are the most useful to us. Chateaubriand had expressed 
it in one sentence: "La religion est trop belle et trop utile pour n'Stre pas 
vraie." The whole Essai sur V Indifference and Esquisse d'une philosophie con- 
sists in search for knowledge; but not any knowledge; for such only as can 
satisfy our human desires and aspirations (pp. 97-8). The same is true of L. 
M.'s theory of liberty. Only if man is free can he change the world from 
bad to good: true philosophy must be philosophy of action, because otherwise 
the world could not be regenerated (p. 100). 

These few notes will show that the book is really a valuable collection of 
extracts, as it .will provide the reader with the fundamental theories of L. M., 
and these are found in the latter's own words. 

Albert Schinz. 
Smith College. 

Grundlagen einer organischen Weltanschauung. Von M. Krewer. Berlin, 

1912— pp. 73. 

This is an attempt at a constructive philosophy by combining organic process 
and the mathematical infinite. The ultimate terms of reality are matter and 
function. Their correlates in representation are space and time. There is 
no empty space, and for time there is no elementary concept. For a represen- 
tative concept, time depends on space, and for its reality upon process. 

Mathematics is empirical. Axioms are derived intuitively from identities. 
Concepts, however, arise from analogous phenomena. The understanding 
erects as marks of conceptual unity certain adequate and necessary conditions 
(definitions), to be designated as causality or finality. But definition is not 
complete unless reduced to process. 

Thought is a natural process like every other. The individual brain is a 
part of the homogeneous brain-mass of humanity. The possibility of col- 
lective thought depends on the infinitesimal interactivity of collective and 
subjective thinking. The individual sensations and perceptions and the 
individual brain processes marked off by them constitute the subject. As 
subject, man recognizes himself as a part of humanity with which he is bound 
up by infinitesimal "ties." These ties unite in the brain into a " knot" which 
is called the soul. The latter is synonymous with consciousness, which is the 
faculty of the brain to be cognizant of the infinite and of itself as a part of 
the infinite, or God. Organic brain processes and representations accumulate 
and dispose of a mental stock just as the organism gathers materials for as- 
similation, propagation, and growth; and just as in the vital process there is a 
certain " dynamic tendency " compacted in " seed," so, per analogy, the thought 
process possesses an immanent dynamic tendency. This is the power of the 
conception of causes, as the adequate and necessary conditions of concepts. 
The primal source of this dynamic tendency is the organic idea of the universe, 
or deity, which is incorporated in the cosmic structure, and the tiniest part of 
which is the human soul. 

The infinitesimal cohesiveness of the organic universe is secured by means 



